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ABSTRACT 

This paper provides educational and lay groups in the 
local community with background information and a good comprehensive 
review of the literature. The aim is to facilitate investigations 
into the complex issues involved in the consideration of extended 
school year scheduling. The review begins with a sketch of a simple 
model of the school calendar that emphasizes variables manipulated in 
creating options to the traditional 9 -month calendar. A listing^ of 
the major issues that a local feasibility study should address and a 
discussion of the extent to which the existing literature illuminators 
those issues folli^ws. Finally, a' brief historical overview of this 
nation's experience with ESY is presented* .A related docinnent is EA 
005 089. (Author/MLF) 
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INTROpUCTtON 



TradiHonoi schcx^l calendars result in obvious underutilixoKon of expensive 
educational facilities for substanHoi portions of each cafendor y«ir. Forces gener- 
ated by a variety of demographic, economic and soctdl factors have led to an unpre^ 
cedented^ interest in sncreosed utilization of school buildings ond equipment as o 
means of reducing educational costs or of increasing education quality. One pro- 
duct of this interest is a veritable library of articles, books and reports on topics 
such as the Year-Round School, the Rescheduled School Oitendar or the Extended 
School Year^. A second outcome is a growing number of local school committees 
charged with studying, evaluoting and making recommendations oL^^ut adoption of 
an ESY plan. Finally, a small but growing number of local school disiricis across 
the nation are experimenting with optional forms of ESY. 

The primary purpose of this poper is to provide background information to educa- 
tional and ioy groups in the local cornnunity to faciiitnte their efforts to investigate 
the complex issues involved in the consideration of Exrended School Year Scheduling. 
The Southeast Wisconsin Regional Education Center (SWREC) is in theprocess of ac- 
cumulating a comprehensive reference library on the topic of the extended school 
year. To date our bibliography contoins over 600 entries dating bock to the begittning 
of the century. The fob of sorting thrctjgh this extensive mass of material and identify 
ing those documents which are significant and useful is o tedious task that need not 
be repeated by each Jocal^study cornmitte Moreover, because of the recent renewed 
interest in gSY and the newness of certain opproaches to operqtionalizing on ESY, no 
good comprehensive review of the litefct?jre exists. It is hoped that this paper will 
remedy this cOvndition« 

A cursory examination of what has been written on ESY emphc»izes the shollov/- 
ness of much of the literoture* Counted in pages, or weighed in pounds^ the bulk 
of writing is devoted to descriptions of ways in wh;;ih schools could implement an 
ESY and rationales for why this would lead to economies or increased learning^ Much 
of this material is sccorid-hahd reporting of materioi fwfm a handful of articles^. In 
general, data as to how schools did implement ESY and how ESY resulted in economies 



'Of over 600 references to extended school year that we have identified, hplf 
hove been published since 1966, 

While subtle difference exist among these terms. Extended School Year (ESY) 
will be used as the generic term for oil attempts to increase facility utilization through 
longer school days or longer ischoot years. 
3 

The National Education >^ociotion in 1968 published o Reseorch Summary, 
The Rescheduled School Year (reL ), describing ESY experiments going bock to the 
fum of the century based upon a set of references doting back to only 1953. 



or increased learning are conspicuoust/ absents Whsre data dc^< exist the validit/ 
of that data is often compromised by inaccuracies, inconsistencies or the absence of 
reiafed data that one might e>:pect to find included. What dota does exist has to do 
with the economic side of the question rather than the equall* important issue of what 
happens to learning. 

Another characteristic of the literature is the degree to which relatively simple 
Ideas have been compiicateH, camouflaged and confused by extr>;:..;e verbiage and 
complex models or diagrams* • Glinke (1971), br example, derails fortythree sepa^ 
r^ te variations to ESY. Thomas (1965a, 1965b, 1966, 1968 and New York State 
Education Department, 1965, 1969, 1970) in a series of New York State Education 
Deportment publications, devotes hundreds of pages of text and diagram to explain- 
ing a series of variations which hef has titled trimester, quadrimester, continuous 
progress, extended K-12, nonoccet^rcsted trimester, twelve-four term rotation, con- 
tinuous leomsng year and multiple trai!s to name only the major variations. Thomas 
(1969) cbtr.pjains that school administrators are often turned off by the complexity of 
ESY plans, a situation which he has helped create. 

A final choracteristsc of the ESY literature which should be emphasized is the 
generally uncritical accepionce of the assumptibos of other writers, assumptions 
which definitely should be questioned. Bouman (1966) in a much quoted paper, 
projects that notional acceptance of year-round schools would hove led to instruc- 
tionol savings of nearly three-quarters of a billion doHor^ during fiscpl yi^r 1960. 
In none of the articles quoting Bauman does questioning.of the basic ossump^ion 
•that lead to rhese dramatic sovings occur^ Careful reoding of Bouman^ paper re- 
veals that these projected instructional sovings ore the result of suggesting that 
teachers operate the schools for 133 1/3 per cent os man/ days per year for 120 
per cent as much salary. This is justifii^d by pointing out thot most teachers either 
hove 0 se^r.wnd job or work during the summer months ot a more menial job and 
would welcome year-round employment as teachers. Whileithe desire for year- 
round employment undoubtedly exists for many teachers^ <t is doubtful thot teachers 
would support o one-third extension of days taught for a one-fifth increase in salary. 
Yet Bauman*s suggestion of potential imtructional savings of approximately 10% has 
been uncritically ppssed along in much of the literature without reference to the 
assumption wfifch otlowsd him to project this figure* 

This revi\^w of the ESY concept and related literature will begin with on ottempl 
to sketch out 0 simple modfl of the schodi calendar which erriphofizes the voriobles that 
havs been manipulated in cre:^tin;^^ptions to the troditional nine month colendor. A 
listing of the major issues which ci local feasibility study should oddresi and o discession 
of the extent to which the existing li^^rciture illuminated those issues ft>f lowing. Pir^Qliy: 
0 brief historicol overview of this notion^s experience with ESY will be presented. 



^ The demonstrdtion calendar drawn up to present the Valley View 45-15 Plan to 
the comrnunity woi^a 34 foot long, four color dirploy (Hermdnspn and Gove, 1971, 67p). 



MODIFICATION OF THE SCHOOL CALENDAR 



The school cnlendor is basicoil)^ 0 series of alternating periods of instruction 
and vacation. Decision about changes in thot colendor must be decisions about 
I) the starting dote of the initiol-pet^iod of instruction, 2) the ratio of instruction 
to vacation time, 3) the length ond frv'squency of the instruction • vacation cycle, 
4) the definition of the basic unit (typically a five to six hour day) of the cycle, 
end 5) the necessity for oil students to be on the some schedule. Traditionally, a 
school year hat consisted of a single instruction^vocoHon cycle, in on instruction- 
vocation rotio of three to one and measured in days. This cycle begins about Sep«* 
tember 1 and, in generol, oM studr^nts ore on a single schedule « 

A typical calendar year of 365 days hd« 104 or 105 Saturdaysand Sundoys. In addi- 
tion, there are six legal hoiidoys^, a two day teachers* convention bieoik, the Fridoy 
after Thanksgiving, and Christmas Eve, on which school is traditionoify not op^roted in 
Vyisconsin. Vacotion during the week between Christmos and New Year's Day and a 
week long spring vocation about Easter reduces the number of dciys on which to opdroie 
schools to 240 or 241, depending upon the number cf Saturo^ys cind Sundaytin a parti- 
cular year. Most discussions of ESY recognize 240 doys as the maximum number of doys 
per year a school could be operated. Utilization of facilities on Saturdays would odd 
approximately 50 days te ^this number, but none of the prevalent BY plans involves 
Soturdoy school attendance/ 

A school year is typically 180 days2 with o starting dote about September I. Depend- 
ing upon fhe exact number of days taught and tKc expansion of the holidoys and vocation 
periods listed above, the school year usually terminates during the lest week of May or 
the first two weeks of J^ne« Attempts to modify this basic colendar to obtain better utilj- 
zation of physical fcicilitles or to improve the service provided by the schools have typically 
been variations of one of thr^^ general opprodches to ESY. 

The Staggered^ Instruction - Vacotion Approach 

_ One boiic.scheme for on ESY is to fix upon 180 days instruction out of the possible 
24C dcys ovaitcble OS the desirable gool, recognize that not all students need be in school 
qt one tf ie, divide the 240 doys jhto^uot modules and orronge for staggered attendance 



' New Yecr, Memcriol, Independence, labor, thanksgiving and Christmas Days; 

A survey of regulations In 40 state? concerning length ^ofschool year (Compoc », 
VoK 4^ No. 6, December 1970) lists only Kentucky as requtring more than llO doyrof 
school attondonce and only four stotes with minimums less then 175 doys* 

3 The titeroture uses both rotating and staggered to describe cyclical plans of this type. 
We have adopted staggered as the more accurote description of what Is octuolly done in 
these plan # 



with 75% of Jhe students in school during any given module and the remaining 25% on 
vacation. Given thii ratio of instruction to vacation, there are a number of theoretically 
possible schedules. Begin by thinking of the traditional schedule as o 160-60^ schedule 
with one cycle per year. The module is 60 eioys. Dividing this module by uiiy number 
that results in an even numbsr leads to a new schedule with shorter cycles of instruction- 
vacation but more cycles per calendar year. These possibilities are completely enume&'« 
ated in Table 1 along with appropriate references to those that ore discussed in the literO'- 
ture. Admittedly some of these alternatives seem impractical either becouse of the short* 
nest of the cycle or the module not being a multiple of 5« ti' should, however, be recog- 
nized that the sanctity of the five day work week ond the two day weekend is being chat- 
lenged by o growing number of business and government operations and that colleges and 
universities hove long operated instructiona! programs on a AAonday, Wednesdoy, Friday or 
Tuesdoy, Thursday schedule. Moreover, the Valley View, Illinois, 45»i5 Plan colls for 
instructional modules to variously begin and end on oH five days of the week, with over 
1/6 of the total instruction taking place in blocks of 4 days or iess,^ 

Table I « Possible ratios of instruction«*vocction which could serve os a model for a staggered 
ottendonce plon, based upon the ossur^tion of a 160 day school year* 



Ratio of 


Module 


No. of 


Minimum Length 




instruction 


On school 


Cycles 


of Vacation* 


Name of Flcn 


to Vacutton 


days) 


per year 


(in actual days) 


and Reference 


180-60 


60 


1 


86 


Staggered quarter Vcnderslice, 










1930, 1933 


:90-30 


30 


2 


44 




60-20 


20 


3 


• 30 


12-4, N.Ye State EducoHon 










Dept., 1970 


45-15 


15 


4 


23 


4S«15, Hermonson ond Gove, 










1971 


36-12 


12 


5 


IS 




30-10 


10 


6 


16 




18-6 


6 


10 






15-5 


5 


12 






12-4 


4 


15 




IVobobiy not practicol because 


9-3 


3 


20 




of short length of vQCotion* 


6-2 


2 


30 






3-1 


1 


60 







* Bosed upon ossumption that for oil modules of 5 or more doys^ the instn^tion period would 
begin on Monday or terminote on o Friday # 



^ One oF the confusing ospects of ESY literature is that these vorious stoggered plons 
have some times been described in days, sometimes months and sometiines in quarters or 
fifthse We will be contistent and use doySe 



From ccslendor on page 84 of HemrKinson ond Gove, I971i 



The real point of Table 1 b fo emphostEe-^h^ large number of alternatives that do 
exist, there are at leost six attemotives providing a minimum vacotion of two weeks 
at any given time thot could be co»^'«d€red by districts interested in staggered 
instruction-vocation plans. The Itteroture provides little indication that support for 
any given staggered plon resulted from a choice among options or even recognition that 
options exist, let alo^iC, evidence or logical rationale supporting the recommended plon* 
We believe that odequote consideration of ESY operation requires explicit attention to 
the question of why one olternotive should be preferred over the others. Experimentotion 
in this country has been either with the 45«15 or the staggered quarter or ISO-^^O option. 
Severol foreign countries operate oa on annuo I schedule which includes two extended 
vocations, o modified 90-30 approach. Summer instruction hos frequently been in four 
end six week blocks of instruction indicating that 20 or 30 day instructional blocks are 
feasible. Thus it would seem that any of the first six ratios proposed in Table 1 ore viable 
options.* 

The questions which require answers to moke intelligent choices among these six options 
ore (2cj3stions which, to: date, hove not been satisfactorily answered. Are short but frequent 
vcicotions more conducive to achieving th^ purpose of schools than longer, less frequent 
pnesi? What }$ the optimal block of instructionot time for most units taught in our schools? 
Are Ihere societal or family problems which ore occentuofed or melioroted by one schedule 
rcther than another? Whot schedule ieods to maxima! production by teachers? How costly^ 
in time and money, is the reorgonizotion of school that is required at the beginning of each 
module? Does frequent reor^nizotion of o school hove undesirable psychological effects 
upon students? 

The lengthened Instru ctionol Year Approach 

A second basic op^i^^ach to extending the school year is to have students attend school 
for an increased number of days each yeorond, possibly, more hours per doy, with the in« . 
tent of accomplishing twelve years of schooling in eleven or fewer yeors. Some who favor 
this.opprooch, ploy down the occeltrotion aspects and argue that there is mere to know to- 
day than in years postond that each child neeo's more hours of instruction to become educated. 
Of coune, in th<i absence of committment to occe^erotion ond early giaduation there is no 
possibility of economic savings from this plan. To facilitate experimentation in this type of 
v^SY the state of Pennsylvonio has passed legislation pennitting definition of a school year 
h 'tem% of 990 hours rather than 180 days of instruction. (Shofer, 1970). 

Legal definitions of a minimum school day vory from 4 aours in Connecticut to 6 \/l 
hours in Mississippi and Tennessee.^ Much of the octivity included in the school day is not 
instruction per se and couJd as well be cone on the students' own schedule and, perhaps, in 



? St aviouid be observed that ony other instruction«»vacation ratio, such os 200^ pro* 
duces a similar table. 



In o review of stote action on ESY in the December, 1970, Compact . 



his choice of locotion* Colteg* Oudents^ onty one ycor^ldbr-^hon hJgh ichoot 5enion, 
presumably profit from sche<ki3es which vary comtderobly from doy to c^7y. This vorl- 
obtlity emphasizes how lifHe we know about the appropriate Ic^iigth of a school day. The 
many schools that operate m o 200 day or 40 week schedule bnd the mony succcnful ex- 
periences with summer sessions similarly provide evidenc<& that 180 days per year is no 
upper bound to the number of doys per year a student may prcfitobly spend in school* Doto 
exists to support the contention thot today's youth mc<y be reochins physical maturity at a 
much occeieroted rote over that of their porents and grand^ents. Tonner^ (1968) suggests 
that today's eleven year old may be the physicol equivalent of the twelve year old of thirty 
years ago» Cfrgnitive development and the maturity to profit from school may be acceler* 
oting at o simitor poce. The Itote of Wisconsin has recognized this by lowering the age 
of majority from twenty-one to eighteen. Thus, there is evidence that both the concept 
of more hours of education per day or more days per year and the idea of completion of the 
present high school curriculum one or more years earlier than qt present ore feasible with 
respect to the physical and psychological characteristics of students and the noture of the 
educationoi tasks to be accomplished. 

Whether occeleration and eorly completion of high school is feosible in a political, 
socioiogicot or ecofK>mie sense is onother question. Existing work lows designed to protect 
under-eighteen young people may discriminate against sixteen and seventeen year old high 
school graduates. The present job market ond unemployment rates suggest that more yowg 
people seeking full time job will be o negative ratfier than positive influence • Many 
parents have deep reservations about the odequocy with which o sixteen yeor old cca\ hondb 
the personal and social freedoms of todoy's college campus* Balanced ogainst these argu«- 
ments is the yet to be demonstrated effects that thousands of new, young voters may have 
both upon the legal r7:^^hts of fMre-^ighteen year olds ond upon the educotionol politics in 
local communUies. 

Related to this lengthened school year approach '^'^ been the rjmmer session program 
operoted for purposes other than remedial* Such pr^ hovf ihcreaj;ed rapidly over the 
post fifteen years and hove undoubtedly provided mucn impetus to the idea that todoyU 
shidents con profit from a lengthening of tfte school ye^r. On the other hand, the vol- 
untory nature of such progroms, th# charging of tuition, the extent to which growth of 
such*progroms were fueled by the desire ro provide teochers with summer employment rather 
than shxtont demand ore differencets which :;hould tempw the temptotion to generolize 
that experience fo the ESY concept. 

Intelligent declsidnftiaking on this typo of ESY option also requires answers to questions 
which to dote h(2ve not n^t with odequote response, if more instruction is needed to face a 
more comptc^x worlds whot procedures need be developed to guorontee that more imtruction 
does indeed occur? Who dectdn what the new areos of instruction will be? This implies 
some knowledge obout the purposes of existing curricula that probobly does not exist. Other 
questions UdM^ to do with de^wmining the oppropriote number of hours thot children of dif« 
ferent og^ can profitably attend school dnd deciding how to infegrote new instru^tionol units 
into e;(fSting curricula. 

If the school year is to bo extended to accolerote progrets through the existing curricu'* 
4um, another set of questions must be onswered* These relate to post high school educoticns! 



opportunities, the job morket, and otsuming odutt reipomibiiities ond rights at ev^n younger 
ages thon at present. Indeed, because of the problems that early graduation r^ay generate 
one may resonobiy risk whether this approach is fsasiblit on anything but a regions!, or 
perhaps stotew^de, basis. 

T(\e Individualized Schedule Approach 

The third approach that has been Mgg^^sNd define school or a set of tasks to be mos^ 
tered, obiectives to be aitssned or eiq: sriencei to be hod ond, through an individualized 
approach to instruction, permits the student fo define his own schedule of hours and days 
of attendance. This schedule, of course, being subject to various restrictions including 
sotisfying minimal levels of ottendoirsce and mastery of objectives. AHanto officials^ 
talk of schools which will be open from 7o«m. lO 10 p.m. with sh;den)t engoged in flex* 
ib!^ curricula involving extensive outside«of<-school e>9erl9nces, Vr^rk experiences^ joint 
enrollments with local colleges, etc. With Atlanta's elementory age children, there is a 
move toward ungrodedness, operiness and a criterion«mastery type cuiticuiifm. Thomas 
(N. Y. State £<^cation Dept., 1968) has come up with a variation of this basic dpfrooch, 
the Multiple Traits schedule, which has been much quoted in the literature of the post 5 
yean, tie suggests o beginning stoge r)f multi«»riodular scheduling which by steps moves 
toward o completely ungraded, individucMzed arrangements 

It should be pointed out thot this approocii to extending school operotion is totally 
dependent upon the education profession beirrg dbh to develop and moster techniques for 
individualizing inshruction. The desirobillt/ of educction experiences toi{or«*mada to the 
individuci student has long been ocknowlec^id by educi;^tionol theoriits. That most educa* 
Hon today is still group-oriented with little freedom for students to proceed toword Unit 
individual gools at their own pace is indicative of the practical problems of implementing 
on individuolixed dpproach * problems which must be solved be^^ oiwi cai go this route* 
Unlike the other two approaches this colls for on almost complete i'ev^slon of existing in- 
structionoi practices, on effort that wiii require a kirge Initial Inves^^^riMn both people 
and material resources. 

All plans for lengthened operation of public schools ere either vorlotions or combina^ 
tions of these three basic opprooches • staggered instruct!on*vacotion cycle, lengthened 
instructional year or individuciiMd schedule plan. Plans for a specific community must 
take into account such varied factors os state regulations for school operotion, the number 
of I ^ ^1 holidays, traditional community vocotion procedures in busineu ond industry o^ 
wel; a.. if\ the schools, ond the moster controct for teachers • The intent here has beeifi to 
coll attention to the wi^ie voriety of options ovoiloble while of the some time providing 
o relatively compoct frori^ework within which one con easily categorize various 2SY options. 



^ Jorvis Somes, A«t. Superintendent for Research and l^velopment/ Atlanta Public 
Schools. In remorks to UWM sponsored Administrators Conference ^/7/72, Red Carpet tnn, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 



NVuOR ISSUES RELATED TO ESY 



Before going into o history of the ESY movement in this country and exominotion 
of specific ESY oltemotive;; it would be weW to consider some major issues which 
should be faced by any sch'^l district considering adopting an ESY schedule. The 
vast bulk of writing which nos been done on ESY hos been hy proponents of the con«* 
cept. Much of It could be accurately described as propaganda for ESY and, os such, 
tends to overstate, to rely disproportionately on verbot argument rather thon empirical 
dato ond to accentuate the positive and ignore the negative • In reoding the poges 
that follow one moy detect a negative bios. Let it be recognixed thot this bios, to 
the extent thot it exists^ is not negctive to the concept of ESY but rother it negative 
or critical of the generally uncriHcal, r'^^? •empirical quality of much of the literci«<» 
ture which hos been generoted about the ' pics of yeor-round schools, restructured 
school calendoa, more efficient use of school focilities or extended school year* 

Any specific ESY plan should be viewed as o possible solution to an existing 
problem. In order to effectively conipore ond evaluate alternate ESY plans one must 
hove defined ikiOf existing problem or problems* In general ^ese probleitis ore ones 
of school cost and educational quality. Everyone con ogree that it would be desir* 
obie to teduce costs and increase qt^Uty. Unfortunately,, the relationship between 
theso two factors is such thot undue reduction in cosH is ttkely to hove o negative 
effect^ on quality of education and substantiol increoses in quality ore likely to cost 
more money. It is true that there is some slock in all school systems which would 
permit moihtenonce of present quality while reducing costs or increasing quality qt 
present expenditure levels. However, it should be understood thctt toM^ the slock 
out of o system has o price, also, although perhaps not in dollars or, ot leost, not 
in school tox dollors« This price moy be extrocied in i^erms of increosed physical 
and psychological stress placed on students and professional staff, sp^Jologicol up* 
set of 0 community's existing life style or individuol inconvenience « It moy show up 
in increased recreotional or juvenile police expenditures. This it not to sugg^^ 
the price of removing the slock from a school system may hot be worth Hie goir^i, but 
merely to emphasize thot there Is a price and thot it should be identified and con-- 
siderod in any study of ESY.^ 

This bosic equation of school cost on the one side equolling existing quollty of 
educotion plus slack on the othei* is oppeolingly deceptive in its tlmpliclty* Much 
of the rationale supporting ESY is at this level with unuseJ physical facilities usually 



^ One could orgue thot the t "^psoh K^ot the ESY experiments of the fiwt four decodes 
of this century hod oil ceased by 1940 wos that tiie comnunltles involved citizens, students 
und professional educators felt the price was too hign even though tax fdoltors were 
being soyed or higher quollty ^^iucatlon being ocHleved. 



$een as q mo\or component of slock* Ihh h inodequote* Arguing for tncreosed 
quality of education is meaningless rhetoric without specifying quoUty for whom, 
in what ospects of education and toward what^ criterio of quality, increased 
quality of education for one person might be increosed reoding achievement, gen«» 
eraily on the port of ele?nentary school students t For another it mi>jht be reducing 
the drop-out rate amo;tg minority group students to thot of white middle class younj)- 
lien. For yet a third person it might be reflected in a loosening of school regulations 
with more responsibility being given to the individuorstudent<, V/e suggest thot 
these three definitions of increcscd quality r^uire three quite different types of 
activity, oach costing different amounts of money. Thus, it is meaningless to con- 
sider toking spme.specific actiort, such as implementing^ on ESY schedule, for the 
purpose of improving tlie quality of education without specifying the indicators of 
quality that one exptcH to affect. 

At first glance, dealing with the cost side of the equation would ,:;eem to be 
simpler and, indeed, much of the literature supports that position. However^ one 
does not make mojor scheduling changes in on agency sucH <n the public schools 
without those changes pervading oil aspects of community life. RecreoJion buc^^ts, 
will obviously be offccted^. Businesses which cater to vacationing youth or y/h!v:h 
utilize substantial omounts of student lobor will need to odjut to tlie chonge onJ 
possibly incur increosed costs or deaeased receipts. Individual families may Vtfyi 
their pocketbocks affected as frequent shorif vacations by students interfere wifiv 
work arrangements frx the mother ^ create extra baby*iitting charges. Reducing 
school costs only to hove thosa costs reoppeicir in the budgets of othee governmentof 
units, the profit and ^oss statements 6f local business or in the dvoiiobie purchasing 
power of individual ctti^iens may hot moke sense. Yet, even such on obvious re* 
lated item as recreation progrom costs h not rnen; !6ned in mony onolyses of the 
economic impact of on ESY progrom. ftiat we hove reviewed. 

Mony of the costs anolysit^ articles seem based upoti belief in o type of ESY 
alchemy that permits proponent of FSY prcgforr<s to uncritically accept claims of 
cost savings where no good reason for expecting those sovings exist* The mojcf 
orgument fcT the cost effectiveness of ESY is thot of utilizing expensive physical 
facilities and reloted equipment for twelve months of the year 5 rather than fv^ onl; 
nine or ten^ The utilization of these expensive sources to o fuiMer extent is ihe 
esience of ESY ond is the only area of the budget where it mokes sense to expect 
savings fro<T< cSY unless, of course, one introduces reduction in the quantity or 
quality 0? educational services along with the ESY colendor . Further, lovings ore 
possible only with those physical resources which become d>soleta or we^ ^\ from 
thd possoge of time rather than from hcovy usaqe. For exomple^ while rbofi weor 
out from exposure t^ the elements .over tiire ond ore thus c potehtrcl source of 
savings by ESY, carpeting and floor tile v/eor out from use ord a cne-third ircreose 
in use con be expected to result in a proportionate decreiaie in their useful life* 
Simiiorly, textbooks In current affairs wfiich become obsolete before rhey receive 
excessive use ore a potential source of ESY sovingi, but mcth iexti which need re« 
pfactrig only when the set has become exceedingly worn would not « 



Instructionoi cosh ore by far the largest item in any school budget, but one 
should seriously question any promises of ESY savings in this area. The 10% in** 
structionol sovings figures projected by Boumon (1964), based on the ossumption 
that one could increase the days taught by teachers without proportionate increases 
in salary, ore still much quoted. In truth, the opposite is more likeiy true. While 
it is true thot the school systems that went year-round in the 1930*$ did reduce the 
fate of teacher pay for extra rwnths taught, this hos not l^en the practice of the 
present ESY operations. Furthermore, spreading school attendance over 240 days 
rather than 180 decreases the concentrations of children of cwnmon age, ability 
or interest and probobly will result initially in somewhat sfncMer, ondthws costlier, 
student-teacher ratios. A feasibility study (White, J. B., 1966) of seven different 
ESY options in the Polk G)unty, Florida schools suggested that instructional costs 
could be expected to increase as much as 23% depending upon the ESY alternative 
considered. 

Another areo where some writers hove projected savings is the student transpor- 
tation area. \f should be realized that ESY options based upon more days of school 
per yeor or upon a rotating schedule to ovoid new building construction con never 
result in a decreased number of s^tudent-miles per year. In fact, only if new con- 
struction would be on the site of existing facilities would the nun.ber of miles 
stay the seme. One may be able to argue that bus operotion during summer months 
:s somewhat mors economical than winter driving, that bus replacement is, in port, 
dictated by age rather thon just miles traveled and that, therefore, driving fewer 
busses more miles per year is economical, or thot there ore savings to be recognized 
by hiring bus drivers yeor round. These claims must be balanced against the very 
reol possibility that educating more children In a fixed number of buildings will 
require substontirlty more tronsportation of students. Certainly one should expect 
no substontioi cost ber iflts in student transportation from on ESY plan. 

Administrative costs ore another oreo in which some writers hove predicted 
savings from ESY operation, in port, this is bosed on claims that many administra- 
tive personnel are on 12-month contracts presently and, therefore, since rw new 
buildings will be needed no expansion of odministrotive personnel will be needed. 
This may be true during the initial year of ESY implementation since the number of 
students is unlikely to increase more thdn a few percent from the preceeding yeor. 
Howevc/, OS the full potential of ESY plans for handling up to one-third more 
students ore reolized, administrative and clerical increcdes of proportionate size 
will be needed. This is based upon the contention that school personnel now em- 
ployed during pariods in which school is not in session ore engoged in performing 
useful and needed functions, functions which they do not hove time to perform 
during those months that school is operating. Giving substontioi odded responsi- 
bilities to administrators who ore presently working full time must eventuotty lead 
to either requests for overtime compensation, the hiring of more personnel or a 
generally lower level of performance on both new ond existing functions. To deny 
this Is to admit that much of whoi^ administrators currently do when schools ore not 
in session is unnecessary butywork« If so, one doesn't need an ESY plan to sove 
money. 



Reicted to this administrative cost problem is one having to do with teacher's 
contracts which has received little or no attention in the literature. Teachers are 
typically employed for more days than school is in session. A system which has 
students in school 180 days pc;r yeor may employ teachers for 185 or 190 days, the 
extra days being spent on planning, housekeeping and in-service activities essential 
to the operation of a good school . When one expands the teaching year to 240 
doys, OS is often suggested, when and how do these functions get performed? As 
with the administrative tasks one must either pro|ect requests for additional com** 
pensotion for Saturday and evening work, hire additional personnel, or expect 
a generally lower ieveS of functioning. The alternative is to argue thot the exist-^ 
ing extro days of employment are a mokework device to fustify higher teacher 
salaries. 

A number of school districts operated ESY programs for extended numbers of 
years during the period 1900^i940. Reports of those programs which appear in the 
ifteroture ore generally suj^portive and compiementory. These ESY progroms evi- 
dently were economical, resulted in equal or improved student performance and 
were acceptable to students, teachers and parents alike. Yet by 1940 oU districts 
hod reverted to a nine month standard schedule for all students. If the prw ..nt 
interest in ESV is to be more than fust another educational fed which will have its 
doy and po:s, the question of why these earlier experiments foiled and fail they 
did must be oddressed and sotisfoctorily answered. The problem ^seems to hove 
been one of the disruption of community and family life style, particularly as it 
affected' vocation patterns but neither the problem nor the answers ore clear from 
the ovqitoble literature. 

Another seldom discussed ospect of ESY progroms is its relationship to the 
changing attitudes of society toward women's rights and the working mother, and 
the increosed demand for pre-kindergarten educational opportunities and govern** 
ment provided or supported doy«-core centers for young children. A school system 
which has its buildings open nnd operating forty-*eight weeks per year is going to 
face pressures to accept children fbr forty-eight v/eeks rather than on orbitrarily 
selected thirty-six. The desirability of school os the ogenf to operate pre-kinder** 
gar ten foci It ties will increase with year round operation and, to the extent that 
this need is met, increased not decreased costs will result. 

One final point should be mode at this stage of our discussion.. A number of 
the arguments that one finds in the ESY literature are predicated on the teacher 
shortage which existed from the early 1950's until 1968 or 1969. The past two 
years hove been witness to o dramatic reversal in the teacher supplydemond 
equation . The question of whether en^loying a smaller nunrfjer of teachers for o 
longer period of time is to be preferred to o larger number employed for the trodi-* 
tionol nine or ten months con no longer be answered solely by the argument that 
it will upgrode the quolity of teaching and the professional status of teachers. Good 
quality, well-trained teachers ore ovoiloble and the issue of whot ESY does to the 
{ob morket is on issue that teachers and teacher organizations must face. 



The previous pcges hove outlined o number of major issues which shouid be 
recognized in any serious consideration of ESY. The list has been generated by 
what we have seen as major deficiencies in both the professional literoture ond 
the local feasibility studies that we hove exomined and is not meant to be ex» 
haustive. The historical review which follows will suggest additional issues* 
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HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 



Between the yecrs 1900 and 1940approximotely twenty^ of thh notion's local 
school districts experimented with some form of extended or y«or-rnuact seKi»«l Ao#r-- 
ation. At leott one of these experiments lasted nineteen years and severe! others 
nearly ten years* Examination of the reports describing and evoluoting these efforts 
reveals striking similarities to the ESY literatures of the post five years. The ration*- 
oU for extended school operation four decades ago uses all of the orguments found 
today. The format of these eorly ESY plans included all present doy ideas except 
the multiple vacation, stoggered attendance plan, e.g., the 45-15 plan or voriotions 
thereof. In general , reports of ongoing programs ore. supportive of the idea of year- 
round school operation --^ some money was saved, students seemed to learn as moch, 
teachers adopted to the revised schedules and communities apparently went along 
with the ESY operation. Yet, by 1940, all of the efforts at ESY operations had 
ceased to exist . 

In the belief that the post does hove lessons for the present, the following brief 
historical overview is presented. The answer to the really important question of what 
went wrong is difficult to ferret out. Birth notices for new ideas are easy to find in 
the educotionot literature but obituaries pre seldom found. - This is particularly true 
of the early ESY literature. 

Before beginning o discussion of some of the more notable attempts at year-round 
school operotion, it might be well to moke a few comments c^out the origins of our 
present nine month or 180 day school calendar. The idea that this is a direct result 
of the largely agricultural orientation of our economy is only partially true. 

In the mid-1800's tv/o distinct patterns of school operations existed (See Reals, 
1928). In rural oreos school years were often as short as 100 days with fall and spring 
terms seporoted by o lengthy winter break as well as tha four month summer break. 
We coll ft 0 break rather than vocotion because, for fnc*ny youngsters, the non-school 
periods were ones of hard ph^icol labor rather than prolonged ploy periods. The 
major urban areas, on the other hand, were operating their schools 240 or more days 
per year, usually dividing the year into four quarters of approximately 12 weeks 
separated by a week vacation . School attendance wos for from universal and con- 
siderable flexibility in attendance was tolerated. One must remedaer that a centufy 
ago child lobor was still on importont element of our industrial work force ot^d schools 
were organized to fit the economic realities of the timesv 

During the totter years of the nineteenth and the eo^iy years of the present century 
0 combination of factors modified both of these extreme positions ond, by 1915, the 
school year was generally defined as between 140 and 200 days (Reols, 1928). The 
factors leading to this compromise position included changing attitudes toward child 
labor, increosed stotewide regulation of education, continued populotibn growth, 
expending industrialization and the need to Americanize huncfreds of thousands of 
children of foreigt) born porentr* 



Those to which specific references have been found dre listed in Table 2. Un- 
doubtedly some other experifnents ware attempted without getting irtto the literature. 



Blofftofj, Indiana 



The earnesi record of y«ar^rcMnd spewtion a% on otternatjve to the nine months 
of school, three of vacotion, schedule wos in Bioffton, Indiana, a small community 
20 mites south of Foit Woyne. Bluffton operated on an optlono* «toggered quarter 
or 180-60 plan for eleven years between 1904 oncH9!5^.1he. only fJrftt-lxind report 
is on orticie by the Superintendent, W. A. Wirt (1907). Wirt argued that the plan 
should be defended on the bah of providing greater service rather than economy. 
He lists the following specific advantages: 1) Children forced to be absent for long 
periods of time con more ctnily catch up to their peers, 2) Older children can often 
find jobs during the spring and fall qud»1eifs, 3) Schools ore healthier places during 
the summer months than during the winter, 4) Space is released, ond 5) Instruction 
costs do not increase . Wirt sounds particulafSy rRodern when he hints ot the tv»«<i 
for ir^dividuqlizotion of instructiori by stating thct ths four quarter plan tends to 
I'breok up the rigid school machinery whereby all pupils^dre held together in a 
•lock step' , morkirig time . . . regardless of their varying coiiditiont and ability." 
No data is presented to substantiate the claims of succes* rnocb by Superintendent 
Wirt. 



Newark, New Jersey 

Newark, New Jersey, experimented with on extended school year schedule in 
a cluiter of center city schooU during the years 1912-1931 . Initially instituted in 
two elementary buildings, one each in the Jewish and Itoliah sections of the city, 
the plan. eventually included eight elemsfifory schobis, dne K-9 building and the 
Central Commercial and Monual Training High School. Corson (1918) reported over 
8500 children in seven schools in the year-roUnd program during the summer of 1918. 
Lovell (1927) states that approximately 3300 students v/ere involved in the Central 
High School program in 1924. Roe (1931) states that 8709 pupils in grades 1-8 
were attending yeor-round schools in the summer of 1930 compared to 17,821 who 
were enrolled In regular summer school or ployground programs. 

The school year (Lovell, 1927) was 48 wekks longl with a week vocation at 
Chrlstmos and Easter and two oddltlonoi weeks late In August. The 48 weeks were 
divided Into four term* of 12 weeks with threexterms being the equWolent of two 
semesters in the other Newark schools. Since the standard school year was opprox- 
imotely 195 days long, this equivalence was justified by extending the length of 
htgh school class periods from 45 to 50 minutes. At Ihe elementary level the school 
day wos Increased from 5 1/4 hour* to 6 (Corson, 1918). While attendance during 
the summer wos voluntary, Corson (1918) reports 74% summer enrollment in 1918 
ond Row (1931) reports on overage summer enrollment during the yeors 1921-1923 
of over' 9700 or nearly 83% of the September through Mqy ottendonce . These per- 
ce^toges ore based on the enrol Imerits of yeor-roundschools only. 

While 0 stated purpose of the plon w« to accelerate students through eight 
grades of elementary school in six years, the real motivation seems to hove been 



' Brinkerhoff (1931b), five yeors loter, states that the allryeor<,schools operated 
230 doys or 38 weeks per year, indlcotlng some nrwdlflcatlon of the schedule over time. 
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a concern for providing a t/pe of compensatory education to children of foreign 
born inmigrants living in the Newark ghettos. BrIiikerKnff (1930) states: 

"It is doubtful that the founders of the oil-year' plon really meant 
thot they expected the rank and file of pupils to complete the elemen- 
tary school course in six years; for they deliberately placed the all- 
year schools in congested districts, where pupils were hondi copped 
socially, mentally, and linguistically. Also, they knew that children 
OS o whole in the ton-month schools were not coiT>pleting the eighN 
year course in eight years and that triony average pupils were leaving 
before groduation J" 

The Newark experience is well documented in a series of articles spanning the 
period from 1918 to 1931 . (Corson, 1918; Farrand and O'Sliea, 1925, 1926; Lovell 
1927; Brinkerhoff, 1930, 1931a, 1931b; Roe, 1926, 1931). Corson was Superintendent 
of Schools, Brinkerhoff ond Roe were building principals in year-round elementary 
schools, Farrand and 0*Shea were outside consultants brought in to study and make 
recommendations concerning the ESY operation and Lovell was a teacher in Newark 
Central Commercial High School . 

In 1925^ based upon recommendations by Superintendent Corson, the Newark 
Board of Education voted, to abandon the alt-year schools on September 1 , 1925. The 
basis for this deciilon were the arguments that the schools were not accelerating students 
through eight grades in six years, that the administrative problems of two types of schools 
in one system were practically insurmountable and that the cost of the all-yeor schools 
was so excessive that their abandonment was imperative (Forrand and O'Shea, 1926). 
Considerable opposition to the decision forced the Board to reconsider and in June, 
1925 they commissioned Farrand and O'Sheo to evaluate the success of the all-year 
schools* 

The 1925 Farrand and O^Shea reference, a report to the Newark Coord of Educa* 
tion which we have not been dble to obtain, was a !engthy, comprehensive document 
(ov^r 100 pages) bcied upon considerable dato dealing with achievement and promo- 
tion infoirifTtatioci on students, o comporotive survey of economic, hygienic, racial, 
social and lingual conditions which set students in year-round schools aport from their 
peers in ten month schools. The 1926 Farrand and O^Sheo reference, a published 
summory of their 1925 Newark Board of Education report, does list their mofor recom* 
mendotions: 

''We find that while they [the year-round schools] do not do what wds 
originally claimed for them, that fs, carry any consideroble number of 
their pupils through eight grades in six years, they do odvonce their pupils 
and give them greater educationol attainment thon pupils of similar obillty, 
heredity and socio! background In the traditional (ten-month] schools • « » 
the oil yeor schools ore holding ond worrying through a class of pupils who 
in the regular schools would be likely to drop out or to be seriously retarded* 
We find that these schools in the face of great difficulties, ore doing extremely 
valuable work ond ore rendering great service, portlcutprly to children of 
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foreign parentage and unfavorable home conditicns, and that these children 
will suffer educationally if the alUyeor schools are abolished • We find 
thc^ the additional cost' is not excessive considering the service rendered. 

*'We recommend^ In view of all the evidence, that the all-yedr $choc<$ 
in Newark be continued and that they be given every facility to make . 
their work more efficient then it has been thus for." (Farrond and O'Shea, 
1926). 

In a series of four orticles appeoring five years later, Brinkerhoff (1930, .1931a, 
1931b) and Roe (1931) exomined the effect of the alUyeor schools of Newark upon 
pupil odvoncement, scholorship and social ad}ustfnent and compored costs of aH«yeor 
toiten**month plus summer school type operation. On oil counts they concluded thot 
the olUyeor school hod positive results and was cost effective, thereby, teoding to 
the conclusion that the otUyeor school organization should be retained. While the 
rationale for their support of the all-year school is well presented and supported by 
data, much of the data pre-dates the. 1925 Wilson and O'Sheo report and, thus, adds 
little to the recon^mendotions quoted obove. In 1931 , apparently due to the national 
economic situotion rather than for education reasons, the otl-ycor program wos aban- 
doned. 



No$hv> l<e, Tennessee 

Another moior experiment with yedr-round operation began in Noshville, Tennessee 
on June 23, 1924 (George Peobody College, 1931a). This experiment, a city-wide 
voluntary four-quarter plan, tasted until 1932. Summer term attendance overoged 
slightly over 5C% during the years of the plan with between 40 and 50% of the white 
pupils and between 60 and 70% of the block students porticipoting. During the years, 
1924-1930, the summer term enrollments were all between 1 1 and 15 thouscnid. 

H» C4 Weber, Nashville Superintendent of Schools, (in George Peobody College, 
1931a) lists seventeen odvontoges of the summer quarter including such items os gaining 
odvonced standing, the advantages of school buildings over homes in hot summer weather, 
and not cuiti voting habits of indolence due to the three month vocation period. Justi- 
fications for the ali-yeor progrom that do not appear on Superintendent Weber's list 
include the creation of more space for c system that hod oil its first and second grade 
pupils on double shifts, and on opproach to tncreosing salaries for teochers who were 
being poid less than 60% of what teachers in comporobie positions in other cities of 
equal size were receiving (George Peabody College, 1931b). 

During 1930 the George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies undertook two extensive studies of the Nashville schools at the request 
of the Noshville Boord of Educotion. One was on extensive took at the year-round 
program (1931o) and the other on in-depth exominotion of the entire school system 
(1931b). To oppropriotely set the scene we quote from the lotter document: 



^ The odditionol cost come to $150,000 in o total annual budget of more than 
$9,000,000. 
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"Whot'ever the procedure or technique employee! , whether in studying 
the elementary schools, the junior or senior high schools, the training 
and salaries of teachers, school buildings, or organization, adminhhotion 
and Hnonce, the outcomes andfsnol conclusions, with minor exceptions;^ * 
hove always been the some. In general, the public schools of Nashville 
ore poor and in certain respects very poor/' 

Data in this some report emphcfJzes the magnitude of the problem: over 50% of the 
teaching staff in the whiie elementary schools hod less thon one year of post^high 
school preparation for their teaching {pb; approximately 1/6 of all elementory school 
work and 1/4 of secondary school work resulted In student failure; of 45 school buiid« 
tngs, none was rated good, 19 were roted foir, 11 unsatisfactory^ and 15 unusable. 
Stoff, instructional program and physicoi facilities all needed major upgrading* It 
wos in this setting thot the Noshville all-year school existed and, apparently, foiled. 

We summarize the Nashville exper'>ence with all**yeor education with selected 
conslusions from the first Peabody report (1931o): 

"The data presented in this study • • • of the olUyeor school of Noihviile 
challenge, if they do not refute, the basic assumption of the odvocates of 
the olUyeor school, viz., that children to large numbers can do as good * 
school work during four quarters per yecr as they can do during three quarters 

Elementary pupils, at leost, who hove attended the summer quarter in 

Nashville do not do proportionately as well as children who do not otVend 
summer schoot • • • • a summer term, run os on integral part of an all-year 
school which hot only encourages all children to attend, but enrolls oil who 
wish to attend, will find no justification for its proctice ond procedure in 
thecdato of this study • • • le data of this study indicate that a summer 
quarter, as an integral port v. fan oll»year school, con serve to odvontoge 
o highly selected group of children only and that its doors cqnnot justifiobly 
be thrown open to oil children who" may for one reason or another present 
themselves for enrollment. 

• • • this increase in educational .opportunities and In pupil instruction 
days [resulting from the suminer quarter] wos achieved in port by shortening 
the regulor school year and by leisening the educational opportuniHes of 
children deling the regulor quorter, was ochieved in part by robbing 
Peter and poying Paul. 

"Nor does the doto of this study give comfort to the odvocates of the 
all«year school as on economy mediure. • • « the summer quarter as on 
integral port of the olUyeor school hos thus for in no way affected either 
the building or teacher requirements for the regular quoH^er. [Fewer than 
3% of those, attending the summer quortei; elected to take vocations during 
other quarters.] 



" • • • the summer quorter • • • hos unquestionably served the social 
and physical needs of Noshville children during the summer months os 
they hove never been served before. It has at leost token • • • thousands 
of Nashville children out of backyards ond off the streets. • • 

"The question at issue is and the dote of this study seem to provide 
on affirmative onswer : Would it not hove been better for Nashville to 
hove followed the exompfe of cities of corresponding size, lengthened 
instead of shortened the regulor school year, and then exerted every 
effort ta develop o summer school more nearly odopted to the summer 
needs of all city children?" 

i- 

Aliquippo ond Ambridge, Pennsylvonio 

In July, 1928, the Aliquippa^, Pennsylvania, Public Schools (Vonderslice^ 1930) 
began operating three of its schools with nearly 2000 pupils on a compulsory stoggered 
quarter plan. By October, 1930, the system's ten schools with over 7200 pupils was 
on the oil*year plan. Two years ioter tho neighboring district of Ambridge, Pennsyl* 
vonio went to the oii*year plan for students in grades 5 through 12 (Irons, 1934) « Of 
all the pre-World War I! experiments witl-i twelve month*, schools these two receive 
the most attention by present doy writers r This is undoubtedly true because these ore 
the two situations in which the clearly stctted goal was to save money by avoiding 
building expansion ond in which vocotioni during other thon the summer mon(*K^ were 
mode mandatory. 

Vonderdice (1933) reports that in the 5*yeor period from 1928<-1933 Aliquippo 
postpoht.4 the building of 37 classrooms, i;aved $201,977 which represented two mills 
on the tax levy^ found that ottendonce wiiis slightly highttr during the two spring* 
summer^eoriy foil quarters and that pupil pcodemic prepress is not tmpoired by summer 
attendance. Wilson (School Management, 1957), o building prlncipol who later 
succeeded Vonderslice os Superintendent, is quoted as soying that *'The [physical] 
growth of pupils in the olUyeor school exceeded the growth during the nine*month 
schools! " No details ore presented os to how this conclusion wes reoched. 

irons, (1934) in reporting on the Ambridge experiment, presents simlibr results. 
There were no opporent negative effects on student's heolth. Overall ottendonce was 
increosed in yeor^round operation and illegal obsence reduced considerably. Fifty«> 
four of 68 teachers fudged the plan on educotionol success. Some flnoncfot savings 
were realized but the exact omount of sovings is not cleor from Irons* ortlcle* No ' 
significont differences were noted In student achievement between the nlne-month 
ond year-round systems. Finally, vocotion ossignmenfs did prove to be o troublesome 
aspect of the plon. 



' Aliquippo is on Ohio River town located north of Pittsburg on the Ohio^-Pennsyl-- 
yonio border. Ambridge is o few miles to the eost. 
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Regording one of the financial aspects, we quote Irons (1934) on the matter of 
teacher pay: 



"The salary adjustment for each of [the 33 of 65 teachers vtUo were 
plocefi on 12 month contracts], with the e?<ception of six who were 
qxAtit highly paid, amounted to an ir>crease in onnuol salary. The in- 
c^eose was not prorated > For exomple, o high-school teocher who 
received $1800 on the nine-month basis, did not receive $2400 for 
the twelve months. The theory operating here wos that the $1800 
covered the living expenses for the yetir* The solory for twelve . 
months was $2160. if it could have been pos^ble to place {ust the 
teachers needed on a twelve^months schedule, consideroble savings 
would hove been pouible. The actual change mode in total teacher 
salary in the funior ood vocotioriol high schools (the only ones on 
yeor-round operation] was o slight inaease in the poyrolL " 

The underlining is ours. Six teachers received no increase in pay for the extra assign- 
ment white !)^e remainder received a 20% increase for 33 1/3% more teaching. Yet 
the total payroll went up. No further explanation or comment is provided by Irons. 
We suggest that this apparent controdlctlon is Q function of the practical difficulties 
in scheduling snoller, staggered groups of children which often, if not inevitably, 
lead to decreosed efficiency in the assignment of teaching personnel. 

Both Aliquippa and Ambrtdgc discontinued yeor-round operation in 1938. Hortsefl 
(1953) quotes correspondence with the Superintendents of both school systems concerning 
their experience. Aliquippa Superintendent L. M. Wilson summarized os foHowt: 

"We will not return to the yeor-round plop except in an emergency 
because we feel that the dlsodvontcQes of the plon growing out of our 
experience with it outweigh the odvantoges to such on extent that we 
would not be fustified in considering it ogain. 

Advgntoges; 

I eve the building program 

2. Buildings were used continuously 

3. Gove some opportunity for acceleration (A questionoble advantage) 

4. Foiling pupils could repeat a quarter's work during their regulor 
vocation period it they wished. 

Disodvontoges; 

1 . MointerKjnce oixl repair of building very difficult and almost impossible 
without interference with schoot work. 

2. Obfections on port of porents to vacation periods other than during the 
summer montfvsw 

3. Constant changing of classroom groups and teochers <^ue to permitting 
teachers to take their choice of vocation periods. 

4. A let-down in work during the summer session by both teachers and pupils.'^ 
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Superintendent A« Smith evaluoted Ambridge^s oll-yeor program by stotttig 
"The p!en wos extremely 6\ff\cvM to cdminister, unpopulor wUh the potrons^ ond 
discontinued os soon os o r.^w building wos co'^leted*" 

Hebb (1923) and Reals (1928) identify 12 additional districts that operated year« 
round schools during the 1920's« These districts were: Gary, Indiana; Mason City, 
Iowa; Eveleth, Minnesota; Omaho, Nebroska; Payonne, New Jersey; Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Minot, North Ookota; Ardmor^ and Tulsa, Oklahomo; Chotanooga, 
Tennessee and Amoritlo and El Poso, Texas. The only two described in the literature, 
Omoho's Technical High School (Beveridge, 1925) and the Minot Normal School's 
campus school (Clarke, 1921) ore one building operations with special student popy«» 
lotions. The articles are bosicolly descriptions of how the schools opet*ct#d^ond gsve 
no data evoluoting the educational experiences, 

Newark, Noshville AUquippo and Ambridge present forty-three years of experience 
with three major vortoti >ns of ESY, o lengthened school year, voluntory four quarter and 
mandatory four-K)uarter> staggered vocation plans. All were run on a substantial scple 
with at least seven thcusond students involved in each. The evidence fuggest that the 
Newark plan, while 'X>sting more, was on educotlonoi success* The NoshviHe plan in 
port operated as a le ngthened schoolryeor plan because practically no one chose to 
vacotion during the Sep= nber to May period. It, however, was neither on educational 
nor economic succris although this :^hay be o function of the difficulties thot plagued oil 
aspects of the syst /m rather than the concept of yeor-^round schools* The Afiquippo <!!nd 
Ambridge experlf lents appeared to hove saved small omounti of mone/ iittle or no 
educational cc::.r, yet, with the odvontoge of fifteen years hindsight, both Superintendents 
stoted that tliey would rehjrn to yeor-^ound operation only in on emergency. None of 
these district^ in foct, none of the districts mentioned qs having yeof«round operotlon In 
the 20's ond dO*s is known to hove returned ro that type'^of operotlon. 

There con be little doubt that the post forty years hove wltr^ed substontlol changes 
both in educational proctlce and \n the larger society. Whether )he chonges hove been 
so considerable oi to render theses earlier experiences Irrelevont lo todays^ schools and 
their problems is onother i vsue, ;WhIle we believe not^ we recognlxc that tt Is o moot 
point* We suggest that onyone^serlously considering CSY os o viable olternotlve consider 
the questions, "Why Is It thgt Newark (or Noshvllb or AllquIppoV etc) never returned 
to atl<-year operation of tt^elr school^?", "How Is our community ond our rotlonole for 
considering ESY different from these earlier attempts?" and ^How do we propose to ovoid 
the problems these districts opporently hod? 

little ESY octlvlty took place during tho two decodes from 1940 to 1960, The 
reduced birth rotes of the depression ond wor years took som^^ of the space pressures off 
schools until the eorly 1950's, When the effects of the post-WorSd Wor II population 
explosion began to crowd schools In the mid^fiftles, school districts found the public 
generoliy receptive to building programs. Where resistance to building pregtcm woe 
met,, the typical solution wos some form of double-shifting rather than ESY operotbn, 
WhJfe one con only surmise at the raosons, the generally temporary connototfon of 
doufale-shifting as opposed to the relative permanency of year-round apppooches un- 
doubtedly hos some Influence on school administrators. 



Another development of this period vfoi g consideroble interest in end expansion 
of summer sessions for more than the making up of acodemic deficiencies or remedial 
work. Regular academic couTies were offered os well as enrichment t/pe courses 
pi/iT together sciciy os port of the summer seuion offerings. Agoin, the reasons are 
mony and complex, including increased mechanization of home chores, growing 
suburban residential areas v^Ith decreased employment opportunities for teenagers, 
and pressure hrom school faculties for more yeor-round employment opportu^iities. 

Both the doubie«fthift and exponded^ummer sessions opproaches, while not 
specifically a port of ESY, do represent r:ubstantial attempts to get more educotionol 
mileage from existing school facilities and thus helped keep the ESY issue olive. 

Most of the literature of this period ore sl^K^t stotements, almost editorial in 
nature^ raising the question of whether it doesn't moke sense to get more use out 
of school facilities by year-round operation. Many of these orticles seem Ignoront 
of the earlier experimentation with twelve month operation ond hove little to offer 
in the way of specific recomnmndations as to how ESY could be operationolized. 

As the full impact of the post~World V/or II population boom began to be felt 
by school systems during the middle and lite 1950's, o number of major school 
systems revived the idea of ESY and conducted studies of its feosibility. Among 
these cities were Los Angeles, Atlanta and Cincinnati * Smdller systems that ex-* 
plored the possibiHties of yeorn^ound operation were FoirHeld, Connecticut and 
Redwood City, California. A report on the Atlanta study ( School Management, 
1957) wos headlined ''NO! SAYS ATLANTA . . • it's cheoper to buildT" Although 
the Fairfield study ( ScHool Monogement , 1957) projecied o tax savings of $3.30 a 
year per $1000 of assessed evaluation by four<-quorter operation, the plon wos rer 
jected due to parental dejections. The Los Angeles report (Sequoia High School 
District, 1960) compared potential savings of several million dollors due to a re«> 
duced building program to odded costs of at least $2.9 million in the areas of tron* 
portation, plant ma!fiit«KiffKe and nonnnstructional salaries. None of the com^ 
munitles octuolly implemented any type of yeor-^ound operotlon. 

The Redwood Oty report (Sequoia High School District, 1960), written at the 
culmination of two ond one^ialf years study by a twenty«*six member citizen com** 
mittee. Is an excellent model of whot a locoi feasibility study should include^ « 
While no specific preference Is Indicated among the four plans studied the 
traditional mode of operation, the four*K)uorter plan, double sessions ond o split* 
day<^xtended«^chool-»yeor plan — it does offer on excellent analysis of the pros 
and cons of each« Of Interest Is that this report contains the eiorllesf precursors 
of the ''45«>15" approach that we hove identified. The ptons^ evidently the In«* 
vention of three of the committee members, coll for o 90:20 or 60:20 (this report, 
page 6) type of ealendor. 



* The California Associotion of Sciiool Admlntsh'otors reprinted the report os 
0 signlficont contribution to the literature on the ffoblem of physical plont utIlizatIon>» 



Another interesting inn ^ i^ion is split-doy-extended-^chool-y^cr caiencor 
mentioned obove. Arriong mcjor problems with^ihe troditionol doubie«-se9^/or«9» 
opprooch ore the shortening of rtwt icstructiorKsi day ond the e;>'^,^-i*ciy ^oihj 
storting time^. for the first shift ond the late disfnmr?} tof second. The 
sp!ir--doy-'«xt€nded-$chool-yeaf plan suggests kj^ep^ng fhe school day within 
reosonabie time limits and moking^^p ifv^ lost instructional time by odding 35 
to 40 days to the school year. 

None of these feasibility studies of the 1950's resulted in the imptementotion 
of yeof<^nd programs although the studies undoubtedly hod impcct upon the expon* 
sion of summer session offerings and helped to keep the concept cPve. In the 
Alton to situation the kernel of on idea was slanted which led to implementation 
of the Aticnta 4«-qi!ufter-plan a decode later. 

The 1960*$ proved to be o veritable caldron of pcliti col, economic and social 
ferment. This caldron repeotedly boiled over into the educational realm and led 
to unprecedented dissatisfaction with the job being der^^ by schools and to rhe 
educationol system becomirig o focal point in the pubUc revolt over the tdx situ«* 
ation. lt*o result has been a public cilmote in the post two or three years con«* 
ducive to a motor revivol of th«^ yeor«-round or ESY concejft^^ a climate which ihe 
exponents of yeornround education hove exploited. 

The contributors to the ferment of the 1960*s ore mUtHpIc^ ccmplex, inter«- 
related and often difficult to pin<»'point specificoily. ^^q\\ attention to some of 
the major ospects to give perspective to tiie lost decade of development in the ESY 
arena. 

during the decode of the 1960*s tha post^World War 11 populotion bo^>m l^it 
the expensive levels of our educational system, the secondary schools and college:. 
Simultonecusly, the woge-eorners. ond toxpoyers of trn country comprised as smoH 
ei fraction of the totol population os they have at ony during the post century. 
Continued economic prosperity, fueled by high federal expenditures for the Viet 
Nom war ond the spoce program, was dampened toward the end of the decode by 
steadily increosing rates of inflation and economic problems caused by reductions 
in military and space spending. The notion^ economic difficulties occentuoted 
the unerrpioymer/t and welfare problem with resulting increosed competition for 
major pottioni of the tax dollar. 

A growing trend toword automation began to revolutionize our concept of 
work« Therideo of '4K)ay or 35<^our work weeks were Introduced. While number 
of production jobs decreosed.« the demond in the service occupations grew. Lobcr 
negotiotiortt led tp longer vocotlons and Increased flexibility in v^otlon policies, 
leisure tin>e and recreotlonal activity increased as well as chonj^ed In nature. 

Choriges also took plbce in education. The concepts of cost effectiveness, 
monogement by objectives^ etc. moved from industry to the federot bureoucrocy 
and ultlmotely into the educationol enterprise* Big business dtvenified into 
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education « Concepts such as evoiuotrxxi ond accountability took their ploce in the 
educotor's lexicon. Teaching machines, programmed learning, computer assisted 
instruction and behovioral objectives all contributed to a growing emphasis upon 
individualized teaming. 

Along q different tack, teachers organized, demonded and received the right 
to bargain collectively and insisted upon o larger role in policy determination. At 
the same time, students individually and collectively began to raise their voices 
concerning their dissottsfaction with society in general « well as with the educo<* 
tionol system. Larger societo! problems of race, drugs, the war, environmental 
deterioration focussed public ottention on the schools because that is where the 
younger side of the generation gap was concentrated. 

All of these factors ond, undoubtedly, mony left unsaid have contributed to 
a feeling of dissotisfoction with school systems as presently operated. Wher one 
combines this dissatisfaction with the extreme vulneMi.*!ity ipcol school districts 
OS scopegoot for a tox^weary public, one hos a situation in which ESY is attractive 
OS a potential panacea for both economic and educational discontent. TBIs has 
been the situation during the post two or three years. While ESY is definitely Pot 
0 panacea for the multitude of problems spawned by the conditions listed on the 
pc^t few ppges, it may well make good educotionol end social sense os our society 
becomes more urbonized, with oH of the' complexities that this entails. 

In 1963 the New York Stote legislature issued a mondote to the stqte Deport- 
ment of Education to . . . design demonstration programs and conduct expe .uten* 
tation to discms the educational, social ond other impocts of rescheduling the school 
year from the present thirteen year system to d twelve or eleven yeor system while 
still providing os many instructional hours or more than are now ovoiloble under the 
present thirteen year system." (New York Department * Educotion, 1965)* This 
jdb wos given to George L Thomos, g research consuh^.it in the Deportment's 
Office of Reseordi and Evaluation. Between 1964 ond 1970 Thomas generated 
nine documents totaling 571 pages dedicated to exploring ond selling the ESY 
concept. 

This series of documents are lorBoly a catotog of pocsible colendars (see Table. 3) 
thot school districts could adopt to implement the ESY idao. The emphosis in all of 
thomos* work is upon extending the days of school per pupil rdther than moximizing 
facility use through rototionol procedures. He argues that the world is a for more 
complex place than fbnnerly ond therefore children. could profit from additional days 
of school per year. Furthermore, if the activities of these extro doys ore approprkitely 
planned, students who so choose may accelerate ond complete grades 1*12 in eleven or 
ten years. To the extent thot large numbers of students would choose to groduate from 
high school one or two years early, the school syst^^s totol enrollment would decreose 
and proportionate economies be affected « His later \vritings tend to ploy down the 
early graduation and economic arguments and to emphasize the argument thot todoy's 
children need more schooU 
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while the legislotive mcndate to the N«Y. Depcitment of £ducotk)rn clearly colled 
for demonstration programs and experimentdtion relatively little was done olong tha^e 
lines. Thomas' work is almost completely theoretical and since he makes no references 
it IS difficult to trace the antecedents for his ideas. 

A second important source of support for the ESY concept during the 1960*s was the 
National School Calendar Study Committee (NSCSC) organized and headed by George 
Jensen, a retired engineer and former Minneapolis school board member, who has 
mode advocacy of ESY his mojor avocation. While the NSCSC is described as a citizen's 
committee, Jensen is'the only member we hove found named in connection with the 
organization. The NSC5C has generated no material of its own except for a number of 
short exhortotive articles by Jensen which offer no data ond little practical odvice on 
the how of implementing on ESY program. The organization does mointoin a collection ^ 
of clippings on year-round pperotions taken from newspopers ond the lor magazines. 
These clippings typically ore variations on the analogy between copital equipment use 
in business and industry and its use by educational institutions. 

Probably the most important ESY developments of the post decade hove been the 
decisions of the Atlanta metropolitan area schools to go to a four«quarter mode of 
operation and the Valley View, Illinois, school district to implement a 45-15 plan« 
White the latter has creoted the most excitement and interest, the Ationto approach 
hos been much more carefully planned and orgonized, and may hove more of substance to 
offer than the Vofley View experience. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

2 

In 1967 the eight school districts comprising the met^opotiion Atlanta area {oined 
together to cooperatively search for the solutions to certain common problems. In con* 
trqst to the experience of 1957, when the motivotion had been reduction of school costs, 
the "overriding purpose was to provide relevant and flexible educational opportunities. 
Flexibifity with the pupils' educational opportunities as the main focal point was accepted 
OS the basis for selecting onother organizational structure to support the philosophy and 
educational goals of the Ationto School System. The four-quorter plon of operation was 
selected as the vehicle through which this nrtofor curriculum renovation could be realized." 
(Henson, 1970). 



SWR£C*s request for information was met with copies of a dozen or more news* 
paper and magazine clippings and a copy of the NewJYork Department of Education pvb^ 
llcation. The Impact of a Rescheduled School Yeor , 197b, 

2 

The city of Atlanta and the odfocent DeKolb and Fultpn county oreos hove 
approximately 300,000 pupils in public schools. 
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The Atlanta p ion divided the school year into four terms or quarters of 57 to 60 
days each. Students are required to attend three of the four quarters and may attend 
all (bur if so desired. Currently the program exists at the high school level only 
although pfenning for ESY operation of the elemer.tory schools is taking place. The 
first quarter of year«round operation begon in September, 1968 qnd presently is in it$ 
fourth year of operation. More extensive descriptions of the program are available 
(particularly Kenson, 1970) and our purpose is merely to emphasize some unique 
feotures of the Atlanta experience. 

The major distinguishing feature of the Atlanta plan is the emphasi» upon en«» 
hanced educational opportunities as the puqpose for extending the schck>l year. 
Participation in the year-round or summer aspects of the program is voluntary which 
Will probobly guarantee that the program will not result in financial sovings. Prob* 
ably the most impressive characteristic of the Atlanta plan is the vast amount of 
planning resources that went into getting ready to implement the quarter plan. Two 
year of planning and curriculum revision preceded the 1968 storting date. The entire 
high school curriculum was rewritten into over eight tiundred seporate quarter courses. 
Since flexibility was a maior principle followed, emphasis was placed upon minimizing 
prerequisites and the sequencing of courses. Probably no attempt at year«round school 
operation has beon preceded by as much careful planning, particularly in the curricu* 
lum area. 

Valley View 45-15 

in the spring of 1968 the Illinois legislature voted to moke kindergartens compulsory 
In all schools of the state. For Valley View School District 96, a blue collar residen- 
tial suburbor^ ar^a 30 miles southwest of Chicago'is Loop, this wos the proverbial straw 
that broke the comers bock. Steady growth of the oreo hod resulted in school enroll- 
ments going from 89 students in 1953 to 6950 in 1970 (Hermanson and Gove, 1971). 
By the late 1960 s this growth rote was approximately 600 students per year. When 
the need to house 1320 kindergarten students was added to the existing problems it 
became obvious that drastic action wos required to solve the problem. The proposed 
solutions were double sessions^ increosing class size to approximately 40 or some form 
of staggered Instruction-vacation cycle ESY. The result was the development enuring 
the late surruner of 1968 of the Valley View 45-15 plan. 

The Valley View plan has children attenciing school for four 45-day instructional 
segments per year for a total of 180 days, these instructional periods pre separated 



^ Summer attendance during the first summer quarter was approximately r9% of 
the average fall, winter, sprir^ attendance. This is somewhot inflated as this included 
anyone toking 1 or more courses. The cost for the first summer quarter is estimated to 
have cost $1 .7 million (Henson, 1970). For comparison purposes, the traditional 
summer schooU in Atlanta had enrolled 25% of the h?gh school population. 



by 15-doy vocotions. The student body is placed into four trocks, each of which 
takes their vacations during different three \veek periods. Thus, three tracks or 
groups of students ore in school during <my three weetc period white the fourth group 
h on vacation. The effect is to increose the theoretical capacity of the district's 
school buildings by 33 1/3%. 

Fcr many, 45-15 has become synonomous with ESY. Due in part to the dramatic 
oppeal of increasing building capacity by 33 1/3% while solving the prolonged winter 
vacation problem, the plan has created a new wave of enthusiosm for ESY in this area 
of the country. The enthusiasm may or may not be worranted. An obvious attraction 
of the 45-15 plan is the promised economic ber>eftt. Yet, os this is written, there is 
no good summary of the budgetary effects of the first year of 45-15 operation, the 
1970-71 school year. Data contained in a book (Hermansen and Gove) dnd two 
lengthy federot government reports (Gove and Poge, 1970 and Rogge, 1971) raises 
as many questions.os are onswered. Goye and Poge and Rogge provide two budget 
figures for the 1969-70 school year which differ by $1 ,437,301 J Hermonson and 
Gove (P.I 14) soy informotion about octuo! dollar savings must awoit the 1970-71 
audit to be completed in September, 1971 • As of Moy.. 1972 we have not been able 
to find that dato. Sovings of 5% were projected by Rogge but these ore based on 
increosing enrollment a full third by 45-15 and by using rother crude budget pr6|ec- 
tions. 

Additional questions must be roised about the effect of 45-15 on children. Over 
61% of Valley View teachers elected to work mor.e thon the standord 184 days during 
19704*71. . For q teacher to teach more days than any one cohort of students attends 
school/ that teacher must pick up a new doss of students coming off yocotion every 
45 days. Thus, a majority of children in Volley View ore fc/cing o new teocher 
every nine weeks. The question of what hoppens to children under these clrcum- 
Si'onces is one which the Volley View people do not answer. Any serious comsider- 
ation of 45-15 dictates thot it^must be answered. 

A number of additional districts implemented o 45-15 plan of operation during 
the 1971-72 school year. Data on the operotion of these j^lops ore not ovoiloble 
at this time. As more data on Volley View and other 45^15 operotions become 
available we hope to be able to rewrite this section. 

Yeor-Round Education Seminon 

In 1968 0 number of individuols interested in yeor-round school orgonited o 
Notioncil Seminor on Yeor-Round Educotion which met in Fayetteville,Arkanso$ 
in ear!y 1969. This proved to be the first in a series of annuol meetings, the 



* Gove and Poge, 1970 (p, 81) soy it wos $5,955,901 ond Rogge, 1971 (p. 29) 
says it wos $4,518,600. 
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most recent of which wc» held In Son Diego In late FeKfuofy-l972V At the Son Diego 
meeting action was token to formally organize a Notional Council on Year«4{ound 
Education, Dr. Wayne H. White^ , Superintendent of the Brevard County, Florida 
Schooli was elected president. 

Proceedings of the four seminars hove been published and ore available through 
the U.S.O.E J s ERICwSystem. The documents ore definitely biosed toward ESY and 
ore basically arguments for year*-round school operation and theoretical papers on 
hoW-or why. ESY:$hould work. The 1971 <ind. 1972 documents contain some discription 
of various school districts experience with ESY but this Is largely narrative ond con* 
tains little or no data about the effects of ESY on either budgets or children* 

Conclusion 

Any attempt to write history while that history is taking place is bound to be an 
unsatisfactory undertoking. The post few pages hove attempted to ovoid that pitfall 
in describing the events of the past few yeors. We hove attempted to direct the reader 
toword the action by sketching in some of the nomes, places, and orgoniawitions that 
ore making educotionol history with year-round operation. While o number of districts 
notion-wide hove moved to yeornrognd operotion during the post yeor and even more 
ore contemplating It for the 1972-73 school yeor, we believe that the jury is still 
cut; that it will take some hard data to demonstrate if, and how well/ ESY can fulfill 
the promises mode for it. Where our reading hds led us to questions which appear 
unanswered or to data which is in conflict or to arguments based upon untenable 
ossumptions, we hove attempted to rolse those issues* The intent hot been neither 
to support nor oppose the concept of ESY but to clarify the issues ond provide useful 
background linformotion for individuals or groups interested in the potentioLof year** 
round school or ESY, 



* Dr. White s address ^ for those interested in the orgonizotion, is Brevord County 
School District, 3205 Sputhe Washington Avenue, TitusvIHe, FL 32780, 
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